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out of the distant mist. In striking contrast to fliis is G. von 
Bochmann's small picture of ' A Hungarian Fair ' (83), and yet it 
is as true to life and as geographically characteristic as the olher. 
A large barn-like building is on the left, a horse-pond on the right, 
and a pair of graceful beeches in the centre of the composition. 
The active elements of interest are figures, cattle and geese, all 
naturally and most vigorously introduced, only under a grey, dark- 
ling sky, which necessitates the scheme of colour being low in tone. 



There is undoubtedly more daylight— and delicacy, perhaps— in his 
gipsies enjoying their ' Mid-day Rest ' (72) by a roadside ; but there 
is much less of incident, and there is in it neither the vigour nor the 
character to be found in the ' Hungarian Fair.' A. de Neuville's no- 
ble picture of the ever-memorable defence of ' Le Bourget ' (October 
30, 1870), when the church, after the village had been attacked and 
taken by a whole division of the Prussian Guard, was defended to the 
last extremity by eight French officers and twenty men, is also here. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE CONFESSIONAL. 



Hermann Kaulbach, Painter. 



W. Schmidt, Engraver. 




HE painter of this picture is son of the distinguished 
German artist, W. von Kaulbach. The younger 
Kaulbach studied under Carl Piloty, Professor of 
the Fine Arts at the Royal Academy of Munich, 
in which his father was appointed, in 1849, Di- 
rector. He has established himself firmly in his 
native country as an historical and genre painter 
of considerable ability ; and certainly in this latter department of 
Art such pictures as that here engraved go a considerable way to 
confirm the opinion generally entertained of his talents, for the com- 
position is rich in material, which is displayed most picturesquely 
and effectively, and not without a feeling of humour as regards 
some of the characters. While several of the worshippers— the 
more aristocratic portion, as it seems — are piously attentive to the 
religious service, there are others who appear to have entered the 
sacred edifice more from curiosity or habit than from any other 
cause. 

The figures in the upper part of the picture may be regarded as 
a family of the wealthy class, all of whom, except the head and 
one of his two sons, are intent upon the services of the church. 
Their costumes manifest their position in society, and the richness 
of their dresses harmonizes very appropriately with the carved 
bench on which they are seated. 



THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
G. Clausen, Painter. T. Brown, Engraver. 

The happily chosen title of this admirable picture, by a clever 
young artist who is rapidly rising into popularity, awakens an 



interest which is thoroughly sustained by the composition itself. 
The return of the fishing-boats in a French maritime village is 
always a signal for mothers, wives, and children to hasten to 
the beach. The ingathering of this marine harvest has evidently 
been a bountiful one, for the loads are heavy, making the elder 
dames bend beneath them ; indeed, two weary workers are com- 
pelled to rest under the wayside cross. But this harvest-home is 
doubtless a happy time — so at least the blithe little maiden who 
leads the way seems to feel it, for the heavy burdens will make 
light hearts, and the setting sun will bring welcome rest in many 
a cottage home after the toil and peril which all have shared more 
or less. The artist has avoided with much skill in the figures, old 
and young, the slightest approach to roughness or clumsiness ; 
they are lifelike, and each sustains its own individuality. The 
group in the centre is admirably managed ; there is distinctness 
without confusion, and the three sitting figures are full of ease 
and character. The picture has never been exhibited. The scene 
is at a little distance from Boulogne-sur-Mer. 



THE CITY BELLE. 



J. H. S. Mann, Painter. 



F. Holl, Engraver. 



This picture reminds us of those Books- of Beauty that were so 
popular a generation ago. It is fit to take a place in any such 
gallery of female beauty. Mr. Mann is a contemporary English 
painter, residing in London, whose productions are generally cabi- 
net pictures of a genre character. Among his later works are 
'Nina,' 'Bosom Friends,' 'The Pet,' and 'A Quiet Cup of Tea.' 
In the Art Journal for August of last year we gave an engraving 
of Mr. Mann's ' A Country Blossom,' which is an excellent com- 
panion-piece to ' The City Belle.' 



ARTIST-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 




RTIST-LIFE in New York is not of one pattern, 
nor do artists conform to any general method ; 
but there are nevertheless a few distinctive cha- 
racteristics, quite sufficient to separate artist-life 
from that of almost every other. There are art- 
ists who live altogether in their studios, or per- 
haps have a room adjoining in which they sleep ; 
others — and these are mainly the older men, who have taken unto 
themselves wives, and formed domestic ties and habits — either 
devote a room in their dwelling-places to studio purposes, or, if 
they cannot conveniently do so, take a place in one of the available 
buildings, and go there daily, as a lawyer or merchant goes to his 
office. The latter, being under the asgis of conventional respec- 
tability, cannot, therefore, afford those picturesque glimpses of 
Bohemian life, with its sunlight and shadow, which the former 
present ; and with this side of the subject alone are we at present 
concerned. 

248 



It is a question whether artists are to any great extent gregari- 
ous. They are mostly to be found in colonies, such as the Studio 
Building in Tenth Street, that on the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty -fifth Street, the upper floors of the Association 
Building in Twenty-third Street, and various other places suit- 
able in construction ; but they do not mix with one another indis- 
criminately. The genuine artistic temperament, which is sensitive, 
impressionable, imaginative, and enthusiastic, often begets jea- 
lousies, heart-burnings, and dislikes, much to be deplored. Slights 
are felt which were never intended, an expression of opinion on a 
man's picture is set down to personal feeling, or an official and, at 
most, cooperative action construed into an exercise of arbitrary 
power, and the consequence may be a rupture between friends or 
a feud between men who have never come into actual contact. 
Painters have their little coteries, the members of which under- 
stand each other thoroughly ; they are not devoid, too, always with 
exceptions, of a certain esprit de corps, but their gods and their 
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shibboleths are not by any means the same, and in consequence 
men whose studios adjoin may scarcely ever see each other, and 
may have but little in common. To exemplify the way seme art- 
ists live, however, let us take as a type our friend Burntumber. 
He has a comfortable little room, which feminine eyes would 
doubtless frown on as in need of "cleaning," although it is by no 
means untidy. He is, no longer a very young man, and luckily he 
has had some success, but the habits of his earlier and less pros- 
perous days have taken strong hold on him, and he lives now on 
very much the same plan as he did then. Most rooms have at 
least four walls, but at one end of Burntumber's studio hangs a 
mysterious curtain. There is hardly room one would imagine for 
him to sleep behind that drapery, nor, as a matter of fact, does he 
do so. A lounge in the studio proper, at present covered with a 
rug, and presenting a most ingenuous aspect by day, expands into 
" a bed by night," after the manner of the world-famous chest of 
drawers. No ; that curtain forms the boundary-line between the 
domestic and the artistic, the culinary and the aesthetic. Burnt- 
umber has a genius for cookery, and ought to receive the cordon 
bleu. Time was when he had little or nothing on which to exer- 
cise his talents. Indeed, he once subsisted for a week on soda- 
crackers and dried apples — a diet more filling than nutritious, as 
he remarks. Now, however, that he has achieved an established 
position, he can indulge himself in more palatable viands, and 
revel in the matutinal preparation of omelettes, devilled chicken, 
and similar bonnes touches, which his fragrant minglement of Java 
and Mocha appropriately washes down. For dinner he no longer 
depends on his own culinary skill. He sallies forth to one of the 
numerous tables d'hote known to the artistic and literary fraternity, 
and in the genial society of a few friends enjoys his macaroni and 
salad with the calm satisfaction which Sydney Smith so forcibly 
formulates ; but to this portion of his daily life we shall presently 
allude more directly. Between the hours of breakfast and dinner 
our friend is usually to be found in his studio, or, if he be out, a 
card attached to his door informs the visitor that he will be " Back 
in half an hour," " Back at 2.30," or is inscribed with words to 
this somewhat indefinite effect. He may be engaged with a model, 
and in consequence invisible ; but, if not, he will be very glad to 
have you enter his sanctum, and if you are known to him, and do 
not require any special attention, he will be apt not to discontinue 
painting, but will talk to you as you lounge and smoke at your ease. 

Various are the methods in which Bohemian artists like Burnt- 
umber pass their evenings. Very few of them go at all into what 
is known as "society;" some of them are to be seen on stated 
occasions at the clubs. If exhibitions or picture-sales are open, 
they are frequently to be found in attendance, to watch the mer- 
cantile success or failure of their own or their compeers' pictures ; 
but, as a rule, they have a " holy horror " of formal gatherings 
and stereotyped " receptions," especially if any attempt be made 
to lionise them. Your true artist, whether he be a painter or a 
man of letters, hates to be lionised, though he may enjoy informal 
gatherings at the houses of friends where he meets people of con- 
genial tastes, and where he is not " the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes." It is only your brummagem painter or your would-be 
literary celebrity, whose merit is more of an aspiration than an 
achievement, that loves to appear in raiment the reverse of con- 
ventional, and have his (or her) title to fame gauged by eccentri- 
cities in the matter of hair, and either lawless liberality or dreary 
dearth as regards collar or shirt-front. 

Burntumber and his friends have several places of resort, and 
various modes of enjoying themselves, which would be stigmatised 
by the beau monde as Bohemian. The characters in Edgar Faw- 
cett's poem, " Pipes and Beer," have ever had their prototypes in 
real life, and in more than one well-known and long-frequented 
rendezvous there is a corner set apart and sacred to a select num- 
ber, of which it will one clay be said — et hac olim meminisse 
juvabit — 

u The Teuton beer-bibbers came and went 
Night after night, and stared, good folk, 
At our table noisy with argument 
And our chronic aureoles of smoke ! 



11 And oh, my life, but we all loved well 
The talk, free, fearless, keen, profound, 
The rockets of wit that flashed and fell, 
In that dull old tavern underground." 



What startling theories are evolved, what sententious opinions are 
affirmed, what witty anecdotes are told, what scathing sneers and 
bursts of indignation or enthusiasm are evoked as the nodes Am- 
brosiana succeed other, and the "amber wassail" circulates! 
Each man has his pet hobby, or his peculiar grievance. One is 
possessed of a bountiful store of apocryphal reminiscences rela- 
ting to an obscure town where he once dwelt for a time, and to 
men whom he has at various dates known ; another is forever on 
the track of some malign and Macchiavellian conspiracy against 
him ; while a third is didactic and oracular, his pronouncements 
on men and things being like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Oh, if the world of Art and letters could only be shaped anew, 
according to the theories and plans here propounded, what a revo- 
lution would take place ; and if the host of obstructives and com- 
monplaces reprobated and pooh-poohed could be like the well- 
worn rhymes of which Mr. Calverly speaks, " carried or carted on 
wafts away, how much fewer " — Heaven knows what — " there 
would be ! " 

But this "hole-and-corner" symposium, or any gathering of a 
similar sort, does not constitute the sole resource of Bohemian 
sociability. There are nocturnal levees held in studios where the 
recreation is not altogether of a conversational character, and 
where so much of it as is far transcends in scope the comparatively 
limited domain of Art and letters. In one studio, where the writer 
has frequently been, the grave adults assembled there have unbent 
and " become as little children." One gentleman would leave the 
room, and, during the few moments he was kept awaiting re- 
entrance, the rest would select some article, and resolve what he 
was to do with it. Then he would be called in, and one who was 
a musician would play the violin — loudly when the victim was 
"hot," softly when he was "cold," his comparative divination or 
obliquity as to the use to be made of the article when found being 
in like way indicated by the music. Then the company, ladies 
and gentlemen, have attired themselves variously as dervishes, 
Moorish soldiers, almehs, princesses, &c, in the gorgeous Oriental 
robes, jewels, and weapons, which the studio contained ; and loud 
and long has been the laughter at the figures cut by the masque- 
raders, and the transformations effected in different personalities, 
as the hours passed with flying feet. On Sunday afternoons this 
studio is also the resort of a more decorous but no less interesting 
circle. 

In yet another atelier, a variegated and cosmopolitan riu7iion 
has been held from time to time, at which it may without irrever- 
ence be said that "we hear, every man in our own tongue, where- 
in we were born, the wonderful works of" — Isis. A Russian lady, 
well known as the author of a book, astounding alike in the ground 
it covers, the extensive erudition it displays, and the discursive and 
iconoclastic character of the tenets which constitute its rationale, 
is the leading feature at these Bohemian soiries. It is very true 
that— 

u Our social scheme were somewhat tame 
If all men always thought the same ; 
Those sparks that fly when wit meets wit 
Are light by which the world is lit " — 

and assuredly, if frequent and resonant concussion with current 
thought, both in its orthodox and distinctively modern and critical 
aspects, is calculated to illumine us, we have it ad libitum. While 
the writer does not belong to the credulous, and indeed has had 
the term skeptic more than once hurled at him from various quar- 
ters with opprobrious intent, he is bound to confess that the above- 
mentioned lady's onslaughts on probability, her circumstantial 
accounts of veritable (?) miracles which she has witnessed, and her 
supreme contempt for recognised scientific theories and processes, 
are all possessed of an earnestness and to some extent of a logic 
and apparent reasonableness calculated to make one pause ere he 
either scoff or deny. When we hear the lady say that she is over 
eighty years of age, while she looks barely fifty; that the three 
thousand-and-odd quotations in numerous languages in her book 
were made from memory with verbal correctness and without any 
reference ; that she does not know how many tongues and dialects 
she speaks, and that she thinks in none ; and, when we hear the 
mere recital of the journeys she has taken, and the countries she 
has sojourned in, we are surprised : but when it extends to her 
assertion that by the simple exercise of her will-power she can re- 
new her functions, supply her needs, and live as long as she de- 
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sires; that in sleep she arrests life and can project her " astral 
body" {i.e., soul) to India, London, or elsewhere ; that in view of 
her intention to go to India she can alter her complexion by mere 
volition so as to be taken for a native, and is gradually doing so ; 
when we hear her recount the so-called " miracles " she has seen, 
e.g., the soul of a Buddhist priest leaving his body and informing 
that of a baby, so as to make the latter stand erect and utter reli- 
gious dogmas — then, hearing such things as these, we become 
fairly bewildered. Are we breathing a nineteenth-century atmo- 
sphere, or are we not ages back among Eastern magi, when necro- 
mancy and astrology were accepted verities ? The Cagliostro-like 
flavour of the intellectual feast hardly loses by being dished up in 
modern English or French phraseology, and even the most skep- 
tical have their imaginations aroused and their mental palates 
titillated. Music, however, is permitted to soothe our " troubled 
minds," and nocturnes and barcarolles played charmingly on 
piano or violin, or both conjointly, lull us into ephemeral tran- 
quillity. The ladies — for there is also another present — recline on 
an extemporised divan and smoke cigarettes ; the men, being for 
the most part unused to Oriental postures, occupy chairs and 
likewise smoke. Tea, brewed in the adjoining room by one of the 
joint occupants of the suite, is served, along with beverages of a 
more exhilarating character, and what might be termed a com- 
bined conversazione and musicale carries us unconsciously well 
into the night. The second lady present is also a Slav — a Rus- 
sian countess who knows only a few isolated words of English. 
She is in the height of mature charms, and presents a most artistic 
picture as she reclines with one half-bared and rounded arm sup- 
porting her head, the_ other resting against her side, while there 
peep from under her rich embroidered dress "deux pieds de'li- 
cieusement cambrds et uti petit bout de jambe adorable." Her 
eyes sparkle, her face is animated, her conversation lively. A la 
bonne heure. Such_gatherings cannot last forever ; and though, as 
Tom Moore says : — 

" The best of all ways to lengthen your days 

Is to take a few hours from the night, my dear " — 

even the veriest owls must blink ; and at last we separate and 
walk home in the moonlight, it may be with new suggestions 
working in our brains — at any rate, with some of the old cobwebs 
blown out. 

Other gatherings there are, too numerous to mention, some of 
which in a measure unite professional with social ends. But if we 
were to speak of them all, this article would develop itself into a 
book, which, doubtless saith the reader, Heaven forefend ! Let one 
suffice as an example — that of the Tile Club. This organisation 
was originated in New York over two years ago by a number of 
artists, the prime movers being two Englishmen, for the double 
purpose of studying and advancing the principles and aims of 
decorative Art, and of promoting good-fellowship among those 
who ought to have one end in view. About a dozen members 
met weekly, and every one painted a tile, the result of the evening's 
labour becoming the property of the member who for that night 
supplied the tiles and the refreshments, which by ordinance were 
limited to crackers, cheese, and beer. Musical friends of the mem- 
bers were in attendance, and while the artists evolved their deco- 
rative conceptions, played and sang for their delectation. The 
meetings were unrestrained ; members walked around and looked 
at each other's work, made humorous comments thereon, chatted 
with one another, and finally, when paint and brushes were cleared 
away, joined heartily in social pleasure. The club has been en- 
larged, has extended its operations, has been productive of great 
good, and by its fruits it may be known. There are also the 
Etching Club and the Salmagundi Sketch Club, both of which 
have already given evidence of their worthiness ; and a number of 
smaller organisations tending to the same end— Art-culture and a 
community of interest among artists. 

The struggles and vicissitudes which many of those have to 
endure who desire to pursue Art as a profession, are often nu- 
merous and disheartening, and even after they have achieved a 
position and compelled recognition, their path is not always one 
of roses. Possibly their environment is not congenial, nor are the 
conditions of life on this continent as yet eminently favourable to 
aesthetics. The comparative youth of the country, the struggle 
for existence, the absorbing contemplation and eager pursuit of 



material benefit and gain, have prevented in the people any but 
the most casual and superficial attention to fine Art, and have 
made them regard it rather as a pleasurable relaxation and source 
of amusement than as an earnest occupation, and a noble and 
serious object of study. 

In consequence parents generally have placed all possible obsta- 
cles in the way of their children when any of these displayed artistic 
proclivities ; and those who are, as it were, on the outskirts of 
civilisation, have looked askance at a painter as engaged in a pur- 
suit which the Puritans regarded as hardly less frivolous and even 
sinful than play-acting. 

Many artists, therefore, have had "a hard time," and the writer 
may instance a few circumstances and anecdotes— some of them 
not a little entertaining — illustrative of this, which have from time 
to time been related to him. 

One well-known and facile marine painter was put to work, at 
the age of nine or ten, in a cotton-factory in Maryland. His 
artistic faculties cropped out even here, how, Heaven only knows, 
and he used to spin out sufficient white surface on which to draw. 
On three several occasions he ran away from home, being cap- 
tured and brought back on the first two, the third proving suc- 
cessful, as he was about eighteen at the time. After divers adven- 
tures and devious wanderings, he found his way to Philadelphia, 
and his trials and straits here were numerous. He lived in a small 
attic, in a cul-de-sac off some back street, the furniture of which 
consisted of one dilapidated chair and an easel, the occupant sleep- 
ing on the bare floor. Food was a rarity with him, although, un- 
like Mr. Toots, he was by no means " a stranger to appetite." 
One old gentleman, of exceedingly benevolent intentions, doubt- 
less, used occasionally to visit him and advise him to go out on the 
roof and study the sky, this same liberal individual afterwards re- 
minding the artist how much he had contributed to his success by 
such sage counsel. Success at length dawned on him after the 
following fashion : He had " traded " two pictures to a frame- 
maker, taking in exchange for them frames of very small value. 
Some days afterwards he observed that one of these pictures had 
disappeared from the window in which the dealer had exhibited it, 
and on inquiry he learned that it had been purchased by a gentle- 
man whose name, however, the astute trader declined to reveal. 
The artist, by some indirect means, managed to obtain the infor- 
mation he wanted, and set out forthwith for the house of the pur- 
chaser. He himself says that he resembled nothing so much as a 
tramp. His threadbare coat was tightly buttoned to conceal the 
absence of a vest, his stockingless feet were touching the ground, 
which was covered with snow at the time ; he had had nothing to 
eat for two days. Pausing before the imposing edifice where the 
picture-buyer resided, he summoned up all the courage which, like 
the valour of Bob Acres in Sheridan's " Rivals," he felt oozing 
out at the palms of his hands. Finally, acting on the " nothing 
venture, nothing have " principle, he boldly ascended the steps, 
and rang the bell. It was answered by a servant, who, catching 
a glimpse of him, abruptly informed him in an Irish brogue that 
there was nothing for him, and slammed the door in his face. 
The tears sprang to his eyes, but once again he essayed the bell. 
" Shure, I towl' ye there was nothin' for ye ; go down to the base- 
ment," were the words of the not ill-natured Biddy when she again 
reconnoitred. 

"I am not a beggar. Does Mr. live here?" the artist 

asked. 

" Yes." 

" Then I want to see him on business." 

" Well, ye can wait there, thin, till I ax him," retorted the do- 
mestic, whose mind was evidently harassed by suspicions of sneak- 
thieves. After the lapse of a few moments there came down the 
stairs fronting the door a grave-looking gentleman, who surveyed 
his visitor over his spectacles as he descended. 

" Dost thou want me ? " he asked, having opened the door more 
widely. 

" Is your name ? " 

" Yes." 

" You bought a picture at 's a day or two ago ? " 

" Yes." 

" I painted that picture." 

" Thou ? Come in— here, into the parlour. Thou lookest hun- 
gry, lad." 
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" I am." 

"Jane, bring up some bread and meat and beer.— Now, lad, 
thou shalt talk of business after thou hast eaten." 

As our friend, nothing loath, set to work on the viands placed 
before him, he took an inventory of the room, and saw that the 
walls were hung round with pictures— a promising sign, surely. 
When he had done "ample justice to the good things provided," 
as the reports of Sunday-school fetes have it, his host asked him 
if he could copy any of the pictures which he saw around him. 

" Certainly, sir," he replied. 

" For what sum wilt thou copy this ? " continued the other, 
pointing to a specific example. 

" Would thirty dollars be too much ? " was the tentative reply. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the narrative. The artist left ihe 
house commissioned to do work to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and, to use his own words, he was the richest 
man in Philadelphia that day. 

Another artist known to the writer desired at the commence- 
ment of his career to study in Paris. He had previously been en- 
gaged in business, and had been in affluent circumstances, but, as 
he was taking this step in opposition to his friends, he found him- 
self somewhat straitened in pocket. He relates how he has re- 
turned of a winter evening from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to his 
small, cold room in the Quartier Latin, one mass of chilblains 



from elbows to finger-tips. A friend had left him two bottles of 
rum as a sort of legacy, and, in accordance with the well-known 
proverb, he devised a method of making the most of the precious 
fluid. He purchased a small quantity — some sous' worth — of tea 
and sugar ; then, dividing each bottle into twelve portions, he took 
one of these, and, putting it in a pan, set fire to it. Over the 
flame thus kindled, which also served in some degree to warm the 
room and his hands, he boiled water, with which he made tea, and 
this tea, when the rum was half consumed, he mixed with the 
spirit and drank. As he remarks, it warmed him to his toes. On 
other occasions he has stood outside a cook-shop in line with 
beggars, gamins, and all the heterogeneous scum of Paris, and 
waited his turn, in a ravenous state of hunger, to get his two sous' 
worth of cooked meat. When he had a picture hung in the Salon 
his condition was to some extent ameliorated, but even his subse- 
quent American experiences have not been of the most comfort- 
able or encouraging kind. 

The writer could cite other instances of hardship and trial un- 
dergone by men whose love for their art was supreme, and whose 
courage in facing reverses was indomitable, but he must content 
himself with relating a few anecdotes illustrative of the anomalies 
and shifts of Bohemian life. 

John Moran. 

[To be concluded^ 



THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 




HE exceptional state of the weather undoubtedly 
caused the postponement of the opening of the 
second exhibition of the French Water-Colour 
Society. The group of eminent artists compos- 
ing that already renowned association, undoubt- 
edly thought that their works would hardly prove 
sufficiently attractive to lure the public through 
a wilderness of ice and snow to look at them. The pictures, how- 
ever, prove to be worth any amount of possible trouble in getting 
to see them. The aquarellists have taken in this exhibition a new 
departure, the display consisting of works in oils only. We can 
pardon their inconsistency for the sake of the charming results. 
The Salon catalogue has too long been bereaved of such names 
as those of Edouard de Beaumont, Louis Leloir, and Vibert, and 
we find them here in full and adequate representation. In fact, 
this exhibition, though small (it comprises some sixty works only), 
is exceedingly fine. It is a feast made up of choice morsels. It 
has the aspect of a private gallery, selected by some noted con- 
noisseur for the delectation of his own eyes. This impression is 
undoubtedly heightened by the tasteful elegance of the rooms of 
the Society, where walls frescoed in the Japanese style on a ground- 
work of soft grey, draperies of crimson plush, and seats covered 
with Turkish carpeting, make up an attractive and picturesque 
ensemble. The casket is worthy of the gems it contains. 

The work that draws the most spectators to it, and enchains 
them longest, is undoubtedly the ' Souvenir des Grands Manoeu- 
vres,' by Detaille, which forms the solitary contribution of this 
renowned artist to the present exhibition. It is a large canvas, 
crowded with figures, and painted with a Meissonier-like perfec- 
tion of technique, yet with more breadth and dash than that artist 
usually infuses into his works. The atmosphere is that of a sum- 
mer day, aglow with light and warmth. The central point in the 
picture is a battered old windmill, whose skeleton sails are re- 
lieved in dusky outlines against the clear blue sky. At its base 
are grouped a number of officers observing the artillery-practice 
which is going on at the left ; heavy masses of white cannon- 
smoke, traversed by the lurid flashes of the discharge, obscure this 
portion of the picture. The foreground is occupied by a group of 
mounted hussars, and by a band of spectators, composed of pea- 
sants and of tourists, one of the latter carrying quite an arsenal, 
made up of camp-stools, umbrellas, &c, at his back. One of the 
party, a stout old fellow in a brown coat, wipes his brow with the 
despairing gesture of one who is almost overcome by the heat ; a 



blue-bloused peasant looks over his shoulder at him and laughs at 
his sufferings. In the background long lines of soldiers stretch 
away beneath the golden sunlight. As this picture is marked as 
belonging to Mr. Knoedler, it will probably be seen in New York 
before long. 

Here is Vibert, vivacious and brilliant as ever, and atoning for 
his long absence from the Salon by sending no fewer than seven 
paintings to the present exhibition. One of these at least is des- 
tined for America, since it belongs to Mr. Schaus. It is called 
' A Love for Flowers,' and truly the superb cardinal, who is in the 
act of dipping his pitcher into the basin of a carved fountain set in 
the wall of a lordly hall, must be very fond of the splendid blos- 
soms that crowd one half of the foreground, to be willing to tend 
and water them with his own august hands. His trailing scarlet 
robes make a spot of vivid colour at one side of the picture, which 
is counterbalanced by the bright tints of the flowers on the other. 
The background is formed by an antique fresco in dusky, faded 
blues and greens, against which are relieved the carved bust and 
sculptured basin of the fountain. The arch overhead is decorated 
with a series of choice plates most marvellously painted ; one has 
an impression as though one might pick them off of the canvas if 
one tried. A larger picture shows 'The Bishop's Visit,' wherein 
a purple-clad ecclesiastic is receiving the attentions of two charm- 
ing ladies. One, a handsome blonde, in a marvellous toilette of 
tea-rose silk, and long grey gloves of undressed kid (painted with 
true Parisian " chic "), is in the act of dropping a lump of sugar 
into monseigneur's tea, as he holds the cup in his outstretched 
hand ; while the other lady, superb in a costume of dark-blue vel- 
vet and pale-blue silk, offers a plate of cakes for his selection. 
The accessories are numerous and are exquisitely painted, and 
the whole scene is exceedingly rich in colour. A white-china 
basket, filled with glowing blossoms in varied hues of red, is espe- 
cially admirable in tone and execution. There is also by Vibert a 
delicious little picture representing a pretty girl, in a pale-blue 
dress, in the act of feeding a pet calf over the low half-door of a 
stable, a Spanish scene called ' He comes not,' and a veritable 
artistic tour de force, in the shape of a representation of a night- 
school of drawing, wherein the varied effects of light, and particu- 
larly the white glare of the reflectors that throw the light upon the 
model, are wonderfully given. The picture is, however, more curi- 
ous than pleasing. 

Louis Leloir's ' Fishing,' called in the catalogue a ' Decorative 
Panel,' is one of the largest works that I have ever seen from his 



